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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT: ITS EXPERIENCE AND 
PRINCIPLE. 


Mr. Rantout, of Massachusetts, is one of the ablest 
opponents of Capital Punishment in the country, and at 
the same time one of the most practical of men: every theory 
must justify itself to him by facts. He has with great 
care and research collected the statistics of capital execu- 
tions, and their results upon crimes, taking his tables from 
the official criminal returns of the principal countries in 
Europe; and, so far as they could be obtained, from the 
States in this Union. The substance of these he published, 
several years since, in a letter to Governor Briggs, of Mas- 
sachusetts. ‘These statistics demonstrate a startling con- 
clusion. The firmest and hardest mind pauses upon it: it 
is this: T’he more executions by government for crime, then 
always under that government the more murders and crimes 


of violence. Whether you take the government in the 


whole extent of its limits, or only in a particular division, 
the result is the same: the proposition will hold true for a 


whole kingdom, and true for any county in the kingdom.. 


The statistics collected by Mr. Rantoul also demonstrate 

the converse proposition, namely, the fewer executions by 

government for crime, the fewer murders and crimes of vio- 
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lence. These statistics are drawn from the full returns of 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Prussia, &c. 

If these statistics had been commercial, instead of crimi- 
nal; if, for instance, the returns from the customs had 
shown that an increase of duties on aleohol and tobacco 
had checked their importation into any country, and occa- 
sioned a falling-off in the revenue, and that a decrease of 
these duties had produced a great increase of importation, 
and a consequent increase of revenue, — you would have 
found a government acting on the truth of these statistics, 
and not questioning them. You would find them admitted 
to be, just what they are, the indices of an inevitable law. 
But, as usual, on a subject of humanity, where no moneyed 
interest is concerned, governments are very slow, very blind, 
very doubtful, very captious. They must feel their way at 
every step, and have it paved with proofs before them; nay, 
they ask that it should be paved with proofs over and over 
again, before they are ready to travel in it. They are ac- 
customed to call a principle, which they would admit to be 
self-evident if only their pecuniary interests were concerned, 
when it touches humanity, theorizing. ‘They call the 
reformer in criminal law, who produces to them the statis- 
tics of their own experience as a proof why they should 
abolish Capital Punishment, a visionary. 

But their visionary is plainly the practical man. He 
stands upon the facts which governments have gathered in 
their experience of Capital Punishment. Governments 
have demonstrated his theory: they have demonstrated that 
executions make murders —they have demonstrated that the 
least murders are always found with the least number of 
executions. ‘The visionary asks that governments should 
make a practical application of the truth which their expe- 
rience has demonstrated; he asks them to give up their 
exploded theory, that Capital Punishment protects life; he 
asks them to abolish Capital Punishment as the best 
chance of removing murder —if it is ever capable of being 
wholly removed — from society. 

Why should it seem strange to any one that executions 
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TO OUR READERS. 





A REQUEST 


FROM THE BRITISH MINISTRY FOR INFORMATION RELATING TO THE CRIMINAL 


LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A REQUEsT has been made to the Hon. Aspnott LAWRENCE, 
the American Minister, in London, for facts in relation to the 
Criminal Laws of the United States. Mr. LAwrence forwarded 
the request to WiLtt1AM B. Catnoun, the late Secretary of the 
State of Massachusetts ; and, as we had many facilities for answer- 
ing many of the questions, they have been placed in our hands, 
and are as follows: — 


I. In how many of the States does capital punishment exist by law! 
and to what crimes is it attached? 


IT. Has capital punishment always formed a part of the criminal code 
of such States? If not, when was it introduced! 

III. The number of persons in each of such States who have been exe- 
cuted during each of the three last years, and for what crimes? 

IV. The number of capital sentences which have been commuted during 
the same period, and the nature and duration of the commuted sentence ! 


V. The manner in which capital sentences are carried into effect; the 
time allowed between sentence and execution; the treatment of the crimi- 
nal during this interval, as to intercourse with friends, &c.t| Whether the 
execution is public, or in whose presence it is carried into effect, and under 
what regulations? 

VI. In which of the States does capital punishment not exist by law? 
Has it ever existed in such States? and, if s0, when was it abolished? 


VIL. What in such States are the punishments for those crimes for 
which capital punishment is elsewhere inflicted, especially murder? 

VIII. What is the comparative effect, so far as it can be ascertained, of 
these respective punishments on the highest class of offences? 

IX. In the States in which there is no capital punishment, are the 


arenes for the higher class of crimes elsewhere capitally punished, 
ully carried out ; or are commutations frequent? 


To facilitate the replies to these questions from the British 
Ministry, prison-keepers, judges, statesmen, clergymen, and others 
are respectfully invited, without reference to sect or party, to for- 
ward replies, reports, &c. ( post-paid) to this office, and they will 
be transmitted to London. CHARLES SPEAR. 
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make murders? These statistics only show us a result 
which the human heart will tell us is true, without recourse 
to the hangman’s experience. An oak grows out of an 
acorn: we find that true as a fact of experience. Why? 
Because the oak was in the acorn; and, if our power of vision 
was clear enough, we could see it there as surely as when 
fully developed in the midst of the forest. A butterfly comes 
out of a worm: we learn that fact by experience. If we 
had vision strong enough to see it,—and the glasses will 
help us to that vision,— we could see within the caterpillar, 
under its upper rings, the form of the butterfly hereafter to 
come out of it, as real as after the caterpillar’s metamor- 
phosis. Nothing can come out but what is within. If 
executions are followed by murders, giving birth to them, it 
is because murders are in executions. 

What is an execution? It is a quiet, calm, cool, de- 
liberate act of killing a disarmed, defenceless human being 
—the overwhelming power of society killing a pinioned 
criminal, and then pronouncing it the most exemplary act 
of justice. Society does this act, and gives this name to 
the act; but still what is it? For society is an abstraction, 
an ideal, no real being: it exists in human thought, in 
human contemplation, and not in person — it is a theory, a 
vision. 'To know, therefore, what any act of society is, you 
must know what the feelings and intentions of the indivi- 
duals who compose society are, in the act in question. 
Their feelings and intentions give the character to the act. 

Now, for every individual who rejoices in an execution, 
nay, who does not lament an execution as the saddest thing 
in this world, that execution is a murder, and it is his act — 
he has committed it: in his will and heart, he is a murderer. 
And this is true of the vast body of persons in all societies, 
who, when an execution for murder takes place, say of it, 
‘Well, it served him right: he ought to be hung.’ It is 
most especially true of that particular class of persons, 
always the most eager to attend executions, — persons of 
violent passions and coarse life, for whom the execution-day 


is a holiday, and the execution an interesting spectacle, and 
VOL. IV. 9 
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who are the most fierce at the gallows in their words of 
hatred and revenge. ‘These are the very persons, on whom, 
according to the received theory of Capital Punishment, 
executions are to have a salutary effect, to deter them from 
the commission of crime. And this execution, which 
society calls its highest exemplary act of justice, is their 
murder. Out of the crowd about a gallows, look to find 
the next murderer; and, if you select from that crowd him 
who is found loudest in his curse and coarsest in his jeer of 
the criminal to be hung, he shall be the man. ‘This is the 
explanation of the fact that executions are followed by 
murders: this is the pure reason of the fact which these 
statistical tables exhibit. Executions are one of the schools 
in which murderers are trained; one of the nurseries out 
of which you are to have your seedlings for the future 
gallows. 

And in this way, | think, we are clearly to account for 
the startling facts of particular localities presented in Mr. 
Rantoul’s abstracts; as of a single county, for instance, in 
England, where several executions in a year were followed 
up the very next year by their natural crop of murders. 
The statistics link and weld the executions and the mur- 
ders together as cause and consequence; and the analysis 
of the human heart shows that they are cause and conse- 
quence, parent and child. 

And for all men, whether they believe in executions or 
not, their effect is to break down the sanctity of human life, 
which is the best public safeguard that life has. The execu- 
tion, instead of protecting life, has actually taken away its 
protection, in the reverence felt for it in the hearts of all 
persons; so that for the whole of society, from its lowest 
member, with his base heart and life, up to its highest mem- 
ber, something of the breastworks which surround our lives 
to one another is taken away. Say we not truly, then, that 
the murders which followed the executions were wrapped 
up and hidden in the executions, as the oak was hidden in 
the acorn ; as the butterfly lay undeveloped in the caterpillar ; 
as the seed, representing another generation of its kind, is 
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shut up in the vessels of this year’s flower? It seems that 
these particular statements of fact are demonstrations of 
universal truth, to be embodied in the public law, for the 
welfare of societies of human beings. 

There is another mode of putting this matter, however, 
which may bring the charge of murder more sharply home 
to society. It is after this manner: the law defines mur- 
der to be killing with malice, and the essence of the murder 
is the malice. If one shall say it kindly and generously, 
and not tauntingly, it is a very simple, and a very dreadful 
truth, that every capital execution of a criminal by society 
is a murder, with malice prepense and aforethought, con- 
formed exactly to the legal definition of murder. What is 
malice? Itis only a Latin word for evil intent; and let the 
heart of a guileless Laura Bridgman be a glass for society 
to see itself in. Dr. Howe, in one of his reports, says : — 


‘There are a great many things with the existence of which 
most young persons become familiar, but of which Laura, as yet, 
knows nothing; such as wars and fightings, crimes of various 
kinds, severe accidents, and awful deaths. 

‘Not long ago, allusion was made incidentally in conversation 
with her to murder and Capital Punishment, when she instantly 
asked, with much eagerness and with an expression of horror, 
why a man would kill another? The explanation was painful, 
and probably unsatisfactory; but not more so than that which 
followed, of Capital Punishment. She was perplexed to know 
why men should kill the murderer; and her simple question 
amounted to asking why they try to remedy one evil deed by per- 
petrating a like deed: it was as forcible as if put by Beccaria 
himself; nor could I answer it, except by assuming the homeo- 
pathic axiom, “that like cures like.”’’ 


The simple soul of Laura Bridgman, living a spiritual 
life in the body, without the senses, which are to us the 
inlet of so much evil knowledge, that we become pervaded 
by the bad facts of external life, as by a moral atmosphere, — 
this spirit, imprisoned in a body without the senses, to be 
an oracle to us, says to society, You, in executing a mur- 
derer, do an evil deed with malicious intent; your solemn 
sacrifice is killing, is murder: why will you try to remedy 
one evil deed by perpetrating a like deed? It is iniquity, 
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even your solemn sacrifice, says this spirit. Society is not 
pure enough to know the nature of its own act, and give it 
its true name. We must appeal to infants, or souls shut 
away from the bad knowledge which our five docile, facile 
senses are heirs to, in time, before we can learn what we 
are doing here. We are living in a Christendom which 
has not in nineteen centuries unlearned pagan and Jewish 
institutions. Individual pure souls occasionally, in our 
Christendom, read the facts of our institutions by the light 
of the life of Jesus; but most of us read his life by the 
light of our institutions. 

Is not murder, then, in an execution? and is it strange 
that murder should come out of an execution? Men 
affect to doubt the truth of the statistics. They not only 
are true, but they must be true. They could not be other- 
wise. ‘They could have been prophesied beforehand. 'These 
tables of statistics could all have been constructed, fact for 
fact, beforehand, out of an analysis of the human heart. 
The true eye could have seen them all in an execution, as 
the glass reveals the butterfly within the worm. 

We ask government, then, to make life sacred. We ask 
government to declare, by an authentic act of its legisla- 
ture, that life shall not be touched by judicial murder, and 
so by example of law to help make the murderer cease from 
the land. It must first declare that it cannot take life in 
judicial penalty for any crime, and then the first step is 
taken toward the entire suppression of murder. This is the 
first step. ‘The way will be a very long one. Government 
has heretofore charged the guilt of murder on the private 
criminal alone, and would not see that its own hands were 
bloody. Let government first wash its own hands pure of 
the stain of the death-penalty, and then hope sees much 
beyond. 


The law against murder, as it now stands, proposes to 
protect life by a penalty which makes it cheap in the hearts 
of every citizen, —to remedy murder by murder. We ask 
the State to protect itself against the possibility of murder, 
by affirming in its law the inviolable sanctity of human 
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life. Government must first bind itself never to touch 
human life in penalty for crime, that the private heart may 
be clear of the contagion of a corrupting public example. 





THE PRISONS OF PARIS AND THEIR TENANTS. 
No. 2. 
CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 


Tur heroic Charlotte Corday spent the short interval 
betwixt her crime and the scaffold in this prison; and here 
also was celebrated that famous last supper of the Giron- 
dins, on the night preceding their execution; where, till 
five o’clock in the morning, when the jailers summoned 
them to meet their fate, those dull walls echoed to the 
bons-mots, the songs and the jests, as well as to the poetry 
and philosophy, of some of the finest wits in Paris. There 
are old men now alive, who remember to have heard a 
young beggar girl, shortly after this famous banquet, sing- 
ing in the streets a song improvised by Ducos at that 
supper. Showers of tears fell from her eyes as she sang; 
and it was said that she had gone mad for love of the poet, 
whom she had seen led to execution. 


MARSHAL NEY. 


We will only refer, for the purpose of mentioning one 
anecdote, to Marshal Ney, who, in 1815, passed through 
the gates of the Conciergerie to the scaffold. A few nights 
after Ney’s death, Monsieur Bellart, who was public prose- 
cutor at the time, and whose name was painfully mixed 
up with the fate of the marshal, had assembled at his 
hotel a brilliant party of fashionables. In dancing, singing, 
laughing, talking, the evening had passed gaily away; and 
it was nearly midnight when the large folding-doors of the 

VOL. IV. 9* 
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saloon were suddenly thrown open, and a footman, with a 
loud and clear voice, announced ‘ Monsieur le Maréchal 
Ney!’ The music ceased ; the dancers stood still ; the words 
died away on the lips of the speakers ; every eye was turned 
to the door; a gentleman approached in deep mourning. It 
was Monsieur le Maréchal Ainé, whom the bewildered 
lackey had understood to announce himself as Monsieur le 
Maréchal Ney! 

In spite of all ameliorations, the Conciergerie still bears 
the mark of its feudal origin; and the dungeons below the 
level of the Seine, in which the keeper has authority to 
confine any cf his flock that give him dissatisfaction, are a 
disgrace to civilization. 





LA FOLLE DES ROSSES. 





The prison of St. Lazare, so called because it stands on 
the site of an ancient hospital for lepers, contained within 
its walls some years ago an interesting inmate commonly 
known as La Folle des Rosses. One morning, shortly 
after the Restoration, some laborers going to their work 
found the body of a soldier who had apparently been assas- 
sinated, and close at hand a young girl, who was well 
known in the neighborhood. On seeing the men approach, 
she attempted to escape ; but they stopped her, and, as she 
either could not or would not account for her being there 
at that early hour, she was arrested under suspicion. On 
being interrogated, she said that she had been on the pre- 
ceding evening at a féte with some young companions, 
where she had danced and amused herself like the rest. In 
their company she hac returned to her father’s house ; and, 
when they left her, she had seated herself on a stone-bench 
at the door. She remembered that the evening breeze had 
borne to her a powerful odor from the roses that are culti- 
vated in profusion in that neighborhood; but what hap- 
pened subsequently she could not tell, as she recollected 
nothing farther, nor could conceive how she came to be 
found near the dead soldier. Under these circumstances 
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Marie M was committed to St. Lazare; but her con- 
finement was short, it being soon ascertained that the sol- 
dier had been killed by one of his comrades in a drunken 
fray. The prisoner was free, but public curiosity remained 
unsatisfied : nobody could make out how she became mixed 
up with the affair at all, and many persons persisted in 
believing that she was not altogether innocent of the crime 
that had been imputed to her. 

A year had elapsed, and again the gates of St. Lazare 
opened to receive Marie M ; and this time she was 
really convicted of stealing roses. Repeatedly the owners 





of the flowers had forborne to prosecute, in consideration of 
her youth; but their patience was exhausted, and she was 
sent to prison. Sentence was pronounced upon her as on 
a common thief; but every thing tended to show that her 
offence should have been considered from another point of 
view. Some peculiar sensibility to the perfume of the 
rose, with which the atmosphere of that neighborhood is 
redolent at certain seasons, appears to have caused a sort 
of monomaniacal desire to possess the flowers ; and the first 
invasion of the malady had taken place on the night the 
soldier had been assassinated. Innocent, simple, and almost 
a child in years, Marie was thrust into this den of impurity, 
where every vice was rife; but, strange to say, the refuse of 
God’s creatures that inhabited the jail understood the poor 
girl better than the élite of the wise who had sent her there. 
They surnamed her La Rose; and, instead of ridiculing 
her fancies, they pitied and indulged them; they made 
subscriptions among themselves, and not only procured her 
real flowers, as far as they were able, but the women 
obtained gauze and wires, and made artificial ones to please 
her. 

Fortunately, one of the overlookers was sensible and 
humane enough to encourage, instead of suppressing, this 
singular charity; and perceiving the dexterity of the female 
prisoners, inspired by good-will, were acquiring in this new 
art, he established a manufactory of artificial flowers, and 
set Marie to work amongst the others. She took to this 
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employment with ardor, and at the end of six months she 
no longer thought that the roses beckoned to her, or that 
they uprooted themselves from the earth to follow her foot- 
steps; though she always retained a tender reverence for 
the plant which had been the cause of her misfortune. She 
became, after her release, one of the most celebrated makers 
of artificial flowers in Paris, and was one of the principal 
manufacturers employed by Monsieur de Bernardieére, by 
whom Louis XVIII. commanded samples of all the indi- 
genous plants in France to be constructed in whalebone. 


THE MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


In returning to St. Lazare, we must advert to the case of 
the Morins, mother and daughter, rendered interesting by 
the noble devotion of the latter, a girl scarcely sixteen years 
of age. In the early part of the year 1806, the Hotel St. 
Phar was condemned by the tribunal of the Seine to be 
sold. ‘I'wo bidders presented themselves, —a retired advo- 
cate named Ragouleau, and the Widow Morin. The house 
was knocked down to the lady at the price of 96,000 frances ; 
but it is presumable that she had not the money, as she 
almost immediately borrowed 100,000 frances from M. Ra- 
gouleau, at the ruinous interest of ten per cent. As, added 
to this drain, there were several life-annuities secured upon 
the house, which it fell to the purchaser to pay, it is not 
surprising that Madame Morin soon found herself in diffi- 
culties ; whilst Ragouleau, who seems to have been deter- 
mined to gain his object one way or the other, complicated 
the imbroglio, by purchasing the interest of some of the 
annuitants. It is needless to say that the old lawyer was 
too much for the widow, who, with her daughter, was soon 
dispossessed of the Hotel St. Phar, and themselves obliged 
to set up a small dairy, as a means of earning their sub- 
sistance. 

A gloss of external civility, however, appears to have 
been maintained betwixt the parties; insomuch that the 
widow invited Ragouleau to breakfast on a certain day, 
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and afterwards to accompany her and her daughier to a 
house in the country that she wished to purchase. The 
lawyer accepted the invitation ; but, when he came, he de- 
clined either eating or drinking, under pretext of indisposi- 
tion. A coach was therefore called from the stand, and 
they started, desiring the man to drive them to Clignan- 
court; but at the barriers the carriage was surrounded by 
agents of police, who accompanied them to their destina- 
tion. On arriving there, the house was searched; and it was 
discovered that the vents and air-holes of the cellars had 
been stopped up, so that no sound should escape to the 
exterior; and that every preparation had been made for the 
strange enterprise they had planned, which was to force 
Ragouleau to sign certain papers, which should restore to 
the Morin family the property of which he had so cunningly 
deprived them. ‘The instruments to effect this object were 
all ready: pistols, powder and balls, a gallows and chain, 
and a table, on which were writing implements and a couple 
of lighted candles. It appeared that the women had been 
practising pistol-firing in the cellars, and that Ragouleau 
had been warned of his danger. 

When brought up for examination, Mademoiselle Morin 
assumed the whole burthen of the crime, which seems to 
have been rather the childish scheme of two distressed and 
inexperienced women, there being no reason to believe that 
any thing worse than intimidation was intended. She spoke 
of her mother with the most enthusiastic affection; declar- 
ing also that they had been wrought upon by a secret agent 
of the police, a woman who first seduced, and then in- 
formed against them; and although Madame Morin also 
desired to appropriate the responsibility of the offence, her 
daughter boldly contradicted her, pleading against herself 
with the advocate-general, as if she had been prosecutor 
instead of defendant. The woman, she said, persuaded 
her to the undertaking; but nothing but her own prayers 
and tears, reinforced by the extremity of their distress, had 
won her mother to countenance the plot. 

‘I have revealed the whole truth, said she to the court: 
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‘T have neither concealed nor disguised any thing. If an 
example must be made, let the chastisement fall upon me. 
I know little of life but its sorrows, and, for my own part, 
have nothing to lose or regret; but spare my mother!’ 
Stifled by her sobs and tears, she ceased speaking, and sat 
down; but, seeing her mother advancing to claim her share 
of the penalty, this noble young girl arose, and in tones of 
agony entreated the judges not to listen to her. ‘ Have 
mercy, my lords! have mercy!’ she cried, ‘and do not be- 
lieve her. She has a son, a child, that needs her protection. 
Let her live for him!’ 

Madame Morin and her daughter were condemned to 
twenty years’ hard labor in the prison of St. Lazare. 

The mother submitted to her fate with positive resigna- 
tion; but Mademoiselle Morin did more—she had the 
strength of mind not only to submit to, but to accept her 
destiny; and in that pestilential atmosphere, surrounded 
by vice and depravity on every side, did this girl disclose 
virtues that entitle her name to be placed beside that of 
Elizabeth Fry. She first engaged the attention and respect 
of her fellow-prisoners by her devotion to her mother, on 
whom she never ceased to lavish the tenderest cares, and 
whose imposed labor she took upon herself to perform 
whenever permission could be obtained. 

They began by respecting, and ended by loving her; and 
such was the influence she obtained, that after a few years, 
young as she was, she was appointed superintendent of 
the workmen. Here her noble qualities found a wide field 
for their exercise, especially amongst the unfortunate young 
females whom early neglect and bad example had driven 
to perdition. It seems to have been long before public 
gratitude offered any testimony to these virtues, exercised 
under circumstances so trying. It was not till the term of 
their imprisonment had nearly expired, that Madame Morin 
and her daughter received a free pardon, and were restored 
to liberty. 
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THE INQUISITION IN SPAIN. 


In the time of Torquemada, the first Grand Inquisitor of 


Spain (that is to say, from 1481 to 1498), 10,220 persons 
were burned in efligy; and 97,071 were condemned to the 
galleys and to prison. 

From 1495 to 1507 there were 2,598 persons burned 
alive; 820 burned in effigy; and 32,752 consigned to the 
prison or to the galleys. 

From 1507 to 1517 the numbers who were burned, 3,564; 
burned in efligy, 2,352; condemned to prison and the gal- 
leys, 48,059. 

From 1517 to 1521, under Adrian Florencio, the fourth 
Grand Inquisitor, the victims were, 1,620 burned alive ; 560 
burned in efligy ; 5,060 sent to prison and the galleys. 

From 1521 to 1522 there were 324 individuals burned 
alive; 112 burned in effigy; 4,481 condemned to the galleys 
and to prison. 

Alphonso Mauriquez was Grand Inquisitor from 1523 to 
1538, and during that time 2,250 individuals were brought 
to the stake ; 1,122 were burned in effigy ; and 11,250 were 
condemned to the galleys and to prison. 

From 1538 to 1545 there were burned alive, 480; burned 
in effigy, 420; sentenced to imprisonment and the galleys, 
6,550. 

From 1545 to 1546, in the reign of Charles V., 1,305 
suffered in the flames, 660 were burned in effigy, and 6,660 
were condemned to prison and the galleys. During the 
reign of Philip II, the numbers were — burned alive, 
3,990 ; in effigy, 1,845; imprisoned or sent to the galleys, 
18,430. In the reign of Philip IIT., between 1597 and 1621, 
there were burned alive, 692; burned in effigy, 10,716. 
Under Philip IV., from i621 to 1665, there were burned 
alive, 540; burned in effigy, 652. Under Philip V., from 
1700 to 1746, they burned 1,600 persons alive ; 760 in effigy, 
and 9,120 sent to the galleys and to prison. 
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In the reign of Charles IV., from 1788 to 1808, the num- 
bers diminished still more. One person only was con- 
demned to be burned in efligy; and 42 were consigned to 
the galleys and to prison. It was evident that the time of 
desolation had come: the holy tribunal was forced to abdi- 
cate before the evil spirit of the age. It was sufficient for its 
glory that it had fulfilled its duty during 339 years. 

What can be more eloquent than this naked summary 
of figures in 339 years? Thanks to the decrees of the 
Holy Inquisition, 33,658 souls were “dismissed to the 
flames of hell, after their accursed bodies had been burned 
to ashes at the stake!” 18,049 persons were burned in 
effigy, and 288,214 were condemned to prison and the gal- 
leys, —a punishment perhaps involving greater misery than 
that of suffering at the stake. 

When the Inquisition was thrown open in 1820, by order 
of the Court of Madrid, twenty-one prisoners were in it; 
not one of whom knew the name of the city in which he 
was. Some had been confined thirteen years, others a 
longer period, and not one knew perfectly the nature of the 
crime of which he was accused. One of the prisoners had 
been condemned, and was to have suffered the following 
day. His punishment was death by the pendulum. This 
method of destroying their victims was as follows :— 

‘The condemned person is fastened in a groove upon a 
table, on his back ; suspended above him is a pendulum, the 
end of which is sharp, and is so constructed as to become 
longer with every movement. ‘The wretch sees this imple- 
ment of destruction swinging to and fro above him, and 
every moment the keen edge approaching nearer; at length 
it cuts through the skin of the nose, and gradually cuts 
until life is extinct.’ It may be doubted if the holy office 
in its merey ever invented a more inhuman and rapid 
method of exterminating heresy or ensuring confiscation. 
This, let it be remembered, was a punishment of the sacred 
tribunal in the year 1820! 
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PRACTICAL EVILS OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 


BY PROF. T. C. UPHAM. 


One of the difficulties attending the infliction of Capital 
Punishments is this. Witnesses are unwilling to testify, 
and juries are unwilling to convict, where the penalty is 
known to be death. This difficulty is not limited to those 
persons, numerous as they are, who have made up their 
minds that the punishment of death is unlawful. There 
are many others who have not formed a decided opinion 
on this subject, but are merely perplexed and doubtful. It 
is obvious, however, that in this situation they are almost 
as unwilling as those who are entirely satisfied of the 
unlawfulness of Capital Punishments, to become the instru- 
ments, either directly or indirectly, of bringing this penalty 
upon the accused, especially when the evidence in the case, 
as it commonly is, is circumstantial. This difficulty is 
increasing; it is based in human nature, and therefore has 
in itself the elements of increase; and it is confidently 
anticipated, that ere. long the system of Capital Punish- 
ments must cease in North America, if for no other reason, 
because it cannot be carried into effect. 

Another difficulty, attending the system under considera- 
tion, is that Capital Punishment is always and necessarily 
a punishment in the highest degree; it is wanting in flexi- 
bility ; it cannot adapt itself with sufhcient precision to the 
precise nature of the crime; it is not susceptible of diminu- 
tion and expansion, but is always one and the same. It 
is unquestionable, that this is a great practical evil, from 
which other forms of punishment are in general wholly 
free. If, for instance, we punish a man by taking his pro- 
perty, the amount taken may be greater or less; it may be 
five dollars, or ten dollars, or a hundred dollars, adapting 
itself with a very high degree of precision to the actual 


amount or intensity of the crime. And again, if we punish 
VOL. IV. 10 
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the criminal by confining him in prison for a term of time, 
that term of time may be longer or shorter; it may be a 
week, or a month, or a year; it may vary with the count- 
less variations in the shades of guilt. But Capital Punish- 
ment, from its very nature, admits of no contraction or 
expansion, of no addition or diminution. ‘The criminal 
either lives or dies; suffers the whole, or suffers nothing. 

Another great evil attending the system of Capital Pu- 
nishments, and one closely connected with the evil which 
has just been pointed out, is, that where the punishment is 
once inflicted, there is no possible alleviation of it, no 
recall, no remedy. As the administrators of justice are 
fallible, a preference ought to be given to that form of 
punishment, which, in case of error in its infliction, is sus- 
ceptible of modification. If, for instance, a man is im- 
prisoned on the alleged commission of a crime, and is 
afterwards discovered to be innocent, it is one advantage 
of the punishment of imprisonment that he can be restored 
to society, and some reparation can be made. His pro- 
perty, if it has been taken from him, can be recovered ; 
there can be a full repayment of all his pecuniary losses. 
And not only this, a thousand sympathies can pour their 
ample consolations into his wounded heart. But not so 
when the punishment of death is inflicted; there is no 
possibility of recall or of alleviation; what is then done is 
done for ever. 

There is another, a fourth evil, less tangible, less visible, 
less the subject of common measurement and common 
reflection, but which, nevertheless, is a real evil, and a great 
one. It is that the infliction-of Capital Punishments tends 
to lower the estimate of human life. By the laws of the 
Romans, the public executioner (for Capital Punishments 
were inflicted upon slaves, when they were not permitted 
to be inflicted on the citizens) was forbidden to appear in 
the Forum, or to have a house in the city, not only because 
men feel a natural abhorrence in beholding such a cha- 
racter, but also that the minds of the people might not be 
familiarized to the idea of violating and extinguishing 
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human life.* How different the state of things in some 
other countries! The time has been in England, as we 
have already had occasion to notice, when no less than a 
hundred and sixty distinct crimes were capital; in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, two thousand persons are said to have 
been annually executed ; probably a much greater number 
were annually put to death under the forms of law in Paris 
and the other cities and towns of France during the French 
Revolution. Can there be any doubt what the effect of 
such a state of things must be? The mass of the commu- 
nity must inevitably draw the conclusion, that human life 
is but of little consequence; that the distinction between 
man and the brute animals is chiefly speculative and ideal ; 
that man is but a dog; and that to smite him down with 
an axe or the guillotine is only turning a few ounces of 
blood out of its natural channel. How conducive the pre- 
valence of such an idea will be found to public morals and 
to domestic happiness, we leave to each one to judge. 
Another evil is, that the system of Capital Punishments 
furnishes a strong and undue temptation to the exercise of 
the pardoning power. In every well-ordered government, 
the right of pardoning will be lodged somewhere: it is 
indispensable. But the frequent exercise of this right is 
generally considered ‘by writers on politics and jurispru- 
dence as decidedly injurious. It tends to perplex public 
sentiment, to confound the distinctions of right and wrong, 
and to disturb the regular course of justice. The system 
of Capital Punishments stands accountable for a large 
share of these unpropitious results. 'The magistrate, with 
whom the important power of pardoning is lodged, often 
feels that the infliction of such an extreme penalty would 
be inappropriate and unjust, even if the criminal were 
guilty of the charge alleged against him. It is frequently 
the case, too, that the criminal has the feelings of the com- 
munity enlisted in his behalf; not because they suppose 
him to be guiltless, but because they do not perceive a due 
proportion between the guilt and the punishment; a state of 


* Principles of Penal Law, p. 327, Cicero pro Rabirio. 
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things which very much diminishes the good effects which 
might otherwise follow. Under these circumstances, the 
criminal, notwithstanding the unquestionable atrocities of 
his life, is often let loose upon society, without any punish- 
ment at all. It is perhaps best, in the existing state of 
things, that he should be; but it would undoubtedly be 
better if the punishment were of such a nature as to render 
the pardon unnecessary. 

Another evil attending Capital Punishment is, that it is 
especially liable to be abused and perverted by unprincipled 
men to purposes of revenge and tyranny. Let a man, ora 
body of men, usurp the government of their country (such 
men as Sylla, Marius, Henry the Eighth, Robespierre, Fran- 
cia, and others that might be named), and they will be 
likely to find means of applying the criminal code to the 
persons of their enemies. And, if the system of Capital 
Punishments exists as a part of that code, the greatest and 
best of men will be likely to fall under it. Is it necessary 
to say, that the whole history of the world is a confirmation 
of this statement? How many men in refined and civilized 
as well as in barbarous countries have fallen, in conse- 
quence of the rejection of the doctrine of the inviolability 
of human life! How many individuals in all ages of the 
world, whose only crime was their patriotism, learning, and 
virtue, have been hurried out of life, because they happened 
to stand in the way of some usurping tyrant, or of some 
dominant religious or political faction! Socrates, Cicero, 
the Gracchi, Seneca, More, Sydney, Coligni, Vane, Russel, 
Barnevelt, Louis the Sixteenth, Lavoisier, Baillie, Males- 
herbes; a countless host of martyrs in the cause of religion, 
John the Baptist, Stephen, the Apostle Paul, Peter, the 
blessed Saviour himself, —these are some of the names, 
dear to literature, to patriotism, and the great cause of 
humanity, that have suffered under this sanguinary system. 

In conclusion we would remark, that the subject of crimes 
and punishments has been but imperfectly understood. 
Men have too often measured the influence of punishment 
by the degree of suffering alone. They think the harder 
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the blow, the more good is done; and that the good result 
will be precisely in proportion to its severity. ‘This is too 
limited a method of estimating this matter. In estimating 
the influence and anticipated results of any proposed pu- 
nishments, it is necessary to take a combined view, on the 
one hand, of the suffering; and, on the other, of the cha- 
acter of the person on whom it is inflicted. A light pu- 
nishment will have more effect on a man of high character 
than a severe one will have on a man of low and aban- 
doned character. The great object of punishments, stated 
in a single sentence, is to secure a compliance with the 
wholesome laws of society. In order to secure this object 
perfectly, it is necessary not only to provide for inflicting 
suffering on offenders, but to make provision also for raising 
the standard of character through the community generally. 
The more you raise the standard of character in the com- 
munity, the more you can lower the scale of penal enact- 
ments. A mild criminal code will assuredly answer in a 
well-informed and virtuous community ; and no legislature 
is at liberty to adopt a severe one, until it has tried every 
means to diffuse intelligence and uprightness. As an 
illustration, a very large proportion of the crimes of the 
community are owing to intemperance. Punishments un- 
doubtedly tend to check these crimes; but sound policy 
will undoubtedly dictate, that every eflort should be made 
to put an end to the degrading vice which is the cause of 
them. Again, numerous crimes are owing to ignorance. 
Let every effort, therefore, be made by the legislature and 
by private individuals to diffuse knowledge among the 
people. Men have long enough acted on the principle of 
trampling upon and destroying each other: let them reverse 
the maxims of their conduct, and seek to bind up the 
wounds of their fellow-men, and to save them. Here is a 
great work to be done; a work honorable as it is great; 
a work which aims at the renovation of society, not by 
the ineflicacious methods of the block, the gallows, and the 
guillotine; but by the nobler methods of moral culture ; 


by purifying the fountain of good and evil in the youthful 
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breast; by planting the seeds of knowledge and virtue, 
which shall afterwards spring up and incorporate the 
strength of their branches and the beauty of their flower 
and foliage in the mature life and action of the man. 





THE CONVICT’S WIFE. 
BY P. S. BADGER. 


Sue clung to him with Woman’s love, 
Like ivy to the oak ; 

While o’er her head, with crushing force, 
Earth’s chilling tempests broke. 


When the world looked cold on him, 
And blight hung o’er his name, 

She soothed his cares with Woman's love, 
And bade him rise again. 


When grief had furrowed o’er his brow, 
And clouded his young hours, 

She wove among his crown of thorns 
A wreath of love’s own flowers. 


And never did that wreath decay, 
Or tarnish by foul weather ; 

For Woman’s tears e’er nourish them, 
That they may bloom for ever. 


*Tis ever thus with Woman’s love, 
True till life’s storms have past ; 

And, like the vine around the oak, 
It braves them to the last. 


Honeoye Fatts, N.Y. 
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A TOUCHING NARRATIVE. 


BY LOUIS GAYLORD CLARKE. 


I nave often wondered why it is that parents and guar- 
dians do not more frequently and more cordially reciprocate 
the confidence of children. How hard it is to convince a 
child that a father or mother can do wrong! Our little 
people are always our sturdiest defenders: they are loyal to 
the maxim that “the king can do no wrong,” and all the 
monarchs they know are their parents. I heard the other 
day from the lips of a distinguished physician, formerly of 
New York, but now living in elegant retirement in a beau- 
tiful country town of Long Island, a touching illustration 
of the truth of this sentiment. 

‘I have had, said the doctor, ‘a good deal of experience, 
in the long practice of my profession in the city, that is 
more remarkable than any thing recorded in the “ Diary of 
a London Physician.” It would be impossible for me to 
detail to you the hundredth part of the interesting and ex- 
citing things which I saw and heard. That which affected 
me most of late years was the case of a boy, not, I think, 
over twelve years old. I first saw him at the hospital, 
whither, being poor and without parents, he had been 
brought to die. He was the most beautiful boy I ever 
beheld. He had that peculiar cast of countenance and 
complexion which we notice in those who are afflicted with 
frequent hemorrhage of the lungs. His brow was broad, 
fair, and intellectual; his eyes had the deep interior blue of 
the sky itself; his complexion was like the lily, tinted, just 
below the cheekbone, with a hectic flush, — 


‘* As on consumption’s waning cheek 
’"Mid ruin blooms the rose ;” 


and his hair, which was as soft as floss silk, hung in luxu- 
riant curls about his face. But, oh! what an expression of 
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deep melancholy !— his countenance so remarkable that I 
felt certain that the fear of death had nothing to do with it. 
And I was right. Young as he was, he had no wish to 
live. He repeatedly said that death was what he desired ; 
and it was truly dreadful to hear one so young and beauti- 
ful talk like this. “Oh!” he would say, “let me die! let 
me die! Don’t try to save me; I want to die!” Never- 
theless, he was most affectionate, and extremely grateful 
for every thing I could do for his relief. I soon won his 
heart, but perceived with pain that his disease of body was 
nothing to his “sickness of soul,” which I could not heal. 
He leaned upon my bosom and wept, while at the same 
time he prayed for death. I have never seen one of his 
years who courted it so sincerely. I tried every way to 
elicit from him what it was that rendered him so unhappy ; 
but his lips were sealed, and he was like one who tried to 
turn his face from something which oppressed his spirit. 

‘It subsequently appeared that the father of this child 
was hanged for murder in B county, about two years 
before. It was the most cold-blooded homicide that had 
ever been known in that section of the country. ‘The 
excitement raged high; and I recollect that the stake and 
gallows vied with each other for the victim. The mob 
labored hard to get the man out of jail, that they might 
wreak summary vengeance upon him by hanging him to 
the nearest tree. But law triumphed, and he was hanged. 
Justice held up her equal scales with satisfaction, and there 
was much trumpeting of this consummation, in which even 
the women — merciful, tender-hearted women — seemed to 
take delight. 

‘ Perceiving the boy’s life to be waning, I endeavored one 
day to turn his mind to religious subjects, apprehending no 
difficulty in one so young; but he always evaded the topic. 
I asked him if he had said his prayers. He replied — 

‘“% Once, always — now, never.” 

‘This answer surprised me very much; and I endeavored 
gently to impress him with the fact that a more devout 
frame and mind would be becoming in him, and with the 
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great necessity of his being prepared to die ; but he remained 
silent. 

‘A few days afterwards, I asked him if he would not 
permit me to send for the Rev. Dr. B ,a most kind man 
in sickness, who would be of the utmost service to him in 
his present situation. He declined firmly and positively. 
Then I determined to solve this mystery, and to under- 





stand this strange phase of character in a mere child. “ My 
dear boy,” said I, “I implore you not to act in this manner. 
What can have so disturbed your young mind? You cer- 
tainly believe there is a God, to whom you owe a debt of 
gratitude ?” 

‘His eyes kindled, and to my surprise —I almost may 
say horror —I heard from his young lips — 

‘“ No; I don’t believe there is a God!” 

‘Yes; that little boy, young as he was, was an atheist; 
and he even reasoned in a logical manner, for a mere child 
like him. 

‘“ T cannot believe that there is a God,” said he; “ for, if 
there were a God, he must be merciful and just; and he 
never, never, NEVER could have permitted my father, who 
was innocent, to be hanged! Oh, my father! my father!” 
he exclaimed passionately, burying his face in the pillow, 
and sobbing as if his heart would break. 

‘I was overcome by my emotion; but all that I could 
say would not change his determination: he would have 
no minister of God beside him, no prayers by his bedside. 
I was unable, with all my endeavors, to apply any balm to 
his wounded heart. 

‘A few days after this, I called, as usual, in the morning, 
and at once saw very clearly that the little boy must soon 
depart. 

‘« Willie,” said I, “I have got good news for you to-day. 
Do you think that you could bear to hear it?” For I 
really was at a loss how to break to him what I had to 
communicate. 

‘He assented, and listened with the deepest attention. I 
then informed him, as best I could, that, from circumstances 
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recently come to light, it had been rendered certain that his 
father was innocent of the crime for which he suffered an 
ignominious death. 


‘I never shall forget the frenzy of emotion which he ex- 
hibited at this announcement. He uttered one scream — 
the blood rushed from his mouth — he leaned forward upon 
my bosom —and died!’ 


CONFIDENCE. 


We glean the following from ‘ Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy,’ glad to find the. testi- 
mony of such a mind with those who look upon love as the fulfilling of the law, rather than 
with those who ‘ regard whipcord and cold stone as means of grace :’ — 


CoNFIDENCE in man, even to the worst and meanest, 
Hath power to overcome his ill, by charitable good. 
Fling thine unreserving trust, even on the conscience of a culprit ; 
Soon wilt thou shame him by thy faith, and he will melt and mend : 
The nest of thieves will harm thee not, if thou dost bear thee boldly ; 
Boldly, yea and kindly, as relying on their honor : 
For the hand so stout against aggression is quite disarmed by charity, 
And that warm sun will thaw the heart case-hardened by long frost. 
Treat men gently, trust them strongly, if thou wish their weal, 
Or cautious doubts and bitter thoughts will tempt the best to foil thee. 
Believe thee well in sanguine hope, and thou shalt reap the better ; 
But if thou deal with men so ill, thy dealings make them worse. 
Despair not of some gleams of good still lingering in the darkest, 
And among veterans in crime, plead thou as with their children ; 
So, astonished at humanities, the bad heart, long estranged, 
Shall even weep to feel himself so little worth thy love ; 
In wholesome sorrow will he bless thee, yea, and in that spirit may repent; 
Thus wilt thou gain a soul in mercy given to thy faith. 
For God pleadeth with the deaf as having ears to hear ; 
Christ speaketh to the dead, as those that are capable of living ; 
And an evil teacher is that man, a tempter to much sin, 
Who looketh on his hearers with distrust, and hath no confidence in 
brethren. 
All may mend, and sympathies are healing, and reason hath its influence 
with the worst ; 4 
And in those worst is ample hope, if thou only have charity and faith. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN CHINA. 


Tue following letter from a friend in Canton, China, to 
the editor of the‘ New Haven Palladium,’ gives a somewhat 
detailed account of one of the terrific modes of capital exe- 
cution in China. It appears that the Celestials do not serve 
all their murderers alike ; but that they discriminate between 
them, and inflict a more painful death upon those whose 
guilt appears to the government to be the most aggravated. 
Hence some are condemned to death by one mt others 
by two strokes, others by thirty-six strokes; the latter mode, 


of course, the most lingering and painted: The letter is 
dated — 


Canton, China, Feb. 28, 1851. 

The Chinese year commenced the first day of this, the year cor- 
responding nearly with our present year, 1851. It is the first year 
of the new emperor, his name being first used in,public documents 
on the first day of the year. The former emperor, though he died 
on the first month of last year, lived, so far as government docu- 
ments, publie and private letters, and transactions of all kinds, are 
and were concerned, till the last hour of last year, the 31st day of 
our January. I give you some further statistics regarding execu- 
tions. 

There were during the past year 444 persons executed in this 
city, on forty-five different occasions. At two different times there 
were 32 persons beheaded, at another 35,andsoon. One female, 
during the year, was ‘cut to pieces,’ as the punishment is called. 
She had committed adultery, and, at the suggestion of her para- 
mour, had poisoned her husband. She was sentenced to be exe- 
cuted by ‘cight strokes,’ or cuts of the knife. The mode of 
punishment is as follows : —The two cuts are by a small knife, by 
which the eyebrows, with the skin above, are so sliced that they 
fall over the eyes. The two second cuts displace the muscles of 
the fleshy part of the arm above the elbows, so that they fall below 
The next two cut the breasts, so that they are turned over. 

At the seventh stroke, the knife is changed for a larger one, 
which the executioner seizes with one hand, and with the other takes 
a palm-leaf fan, and puts it before the breast of the criminal. He 
next thrusts the knife horizontally through the fan into the breast, 
then turns the blade perpendicularly, and cuts down through the 
entire abdomen. The eighth stroke takes off the head. The fan is 
used to prevent the blood from flying upon the executioner. 
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This punishment, whether performed with eight or thirty-six 
strokes, is inflicted upon those who kill their parents, and upon 
wives who kill their husbands. All the criminals carry their 
death-warrant to the execution-ground. Their wrists are tied 
behind them; and they hold in their hands, in a perpendicular 
position, a bamboo stick. 

The following is a free translation of the death-warrant above 
referred to : — 

‘According to the imperial will, cut to pieces, that she die, 
the culprit woman named She Wang, who, listening to the adul- 
terer, poisoned her husband so that he died; and expose her head 
to the public.’ 


The laws of the Chinese are embodied in a code entitled 
the /eu-lee, which consists of six great heads, forming an 
epitome of the whole system of the government. The fifth 
of these heads comprises all matters relative to crimes and 
their punishment. ‘Treason, which comprehends, besides 
rebellion, nine other species of crime, among which are par- 
ricide, impiety, and desertion to a foreign power, is invariably 
punished with death, in some cases with the most linger- 
ing torture. Afl the male relations of such offenders are 
beheaded, the females sold in slavery, and their connections 
put to death; so that it frequently happens that the inhabi- 
tants of whole villages, and even districts, are made to suffer 
for the offence of one individual. ‘To intrude into the line 
of the emperor’s travelling retinue, subjects the trespasser 
to death. If the emperor’s physician is discovered com- 
pounding any medicine in a manner not sanctioned by 
established usage, he is punished with an hundred blows of 
the bamboo. If any dirt is found in his majesty’s food, the 
cook receives eighty blows; and if he concocts any new 
dish or sauce, which proves offensive to the imperial palate, 
he receives one hundred blows, besides being forced to swal- 
low the article himself. All cases of deliberate murder are 
punishable by death. The penalty of death is also awarded 
against a slave who shall strike his master; a son who shall 
strike his father or mother; a grandson who shall strike his 
grandfather or grandmother; a wife who shall strike her hus- 
band’s father, mother, grandfather, or grandmother. But if 
a father kill a son, grandson, or slave, even designedly, the 
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punishment is no more than sixty blows of the bamboo, and 
a year’s imprisonment. Even this lenient punishment is 
frequently remitted for a fine, as the law presumes the cause 
of the act to be disobedience upon the part of the child; 
and disobedience is considered a crime of the deepest dye, 
as affecting the principle of the whole system of govern- 
ment. The jealousy of the Chinese law on this important 
point is further illustrated by the following decree, —‘ That 
a child or grandchild, who is guilty of addressing abusive 
language to his or her father or mother, paternal grandfather 
or mother; a wife, who is guilty of the same to her husband’s 
father or mother, paternal grandfather or grandmother, — 
shall, in every case, suffer death by being strangled!’ 


WHO IS THE SUFFERER? 


Tue mother of the unfortunate and guilty Douglass, who 
perished on the scaffold in New York city a short time 
since, has excited a great deal of sympathy in her behalf 
among all classes. ‘The unhappy woman attended her son 
through his trial, sitting by his side in the court-room, and 
exerting herself to the utmost to effect his acquittal. Fail- 
ing in this, no sooner had the sentence of death been passed, 
than she hastened to Washington to plead with the Presi- 
dent for his pardon, and urged her suit with a depth of feel- 
ing and a persevering importunity which it must have cost 
the Chief Magistrate many a pang to refuse. 

Finding that there was no hope of delivery for her boy, 
she retraced her weary steps to his prison, to minister such 
consolation as she might offer to the doomed one; her heart 
meanwhile breaking, and her voice choking with bitter 
grief, even while she tried to suggest comfort and hope to 
him. ‘The evening before the execution, she took her final 
leave of him on earth, and surrendered him to the grim, 
unfeeling clutch of justice and its minions. What a night 
must that have been to the poor mother! how like the knell 
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of death fell every stroke of the clock upon her ear! how 
every tick of the watch seemed to measure the advance of 
his terrible fate! The morning came, but scattering no 
beam of light upon her bosom. Remorselessly marched 
the hours which she knew were to crush out the young life 
she had nourished and loved so well. Noon came, and she 
was led into a room of the prison. There was a coffin, and 
in it a tenant. She approached it, and in an agony of grief 
fell upon the body, and kissed the unconscious lips, exclaim- 
ing, ‘O my boy, my boy!’ 

When we contemplate this sad history from beginning 
to end, we are impressed with this thought: It is the mo- 
ther, not the son, who is the chief sufferer. What are the 
pains of the gibbeted criminal, compared with the agonies 
of the poor mother, whose life was bound up with his; 
whose hopes all centered in him, and whose fondest, most 
cherished dream had been that he would be the pride and 
stay of her declining years! 

Young men and boys, look at this picture, and think. 
You may, possibly, be reckless enough to disregard the 
consequences which a career of sin and folly may entail 
upon yourselves ; but will you, dare you, draw down upon 
a parent’s heart the crushing weight of anguish which your 
ignominy and punishment must cause? ‘There is no man- 
liness, no spark of gratitude, in that child’s heart who does 
not shrink from evil-doing for his parent’s sake, though he 
may dread nothing on his own account. 





MoNnUMENTS in general are stupid things. As works of art, 
they are seldom of any value; and, even if they were, the public 
seldom look atthem. A great many statues are lost entirely in 
London. People pass them every day, without knowing whom 
they represent. Ask any cockney whether it be James, Charles, 
George, or William that rides on horseback at Charing Cross. If 
he says Charles, ask him which of the Charleses: you will then 
see him scratch his head. 
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EXECUTIONS. 


Tur New York ‘Evening Post, in a late article on the 
subject of executions, says, that ‘the traveller, who, on find- 
ing a scaffold on his way, thanked God that he had reached 
a civilized country at last, would have been in an ecstasy 
of gratitude, if he could have come to the United States.’ 
The ‘ Post’ makes these remarks in summing up a large 
list of executions which have taken place quite recently. 
It says, ‘There were two executions in this city a week 
since, four in Maryland last week; four criminals, sen- 
tenced to death, lie in the prison here, and eight more in the 
Tombs await trials under indictments for murder. How 
many there may be in other parts of the country, we cannot 
say.’ 

At the execution at Chestertown, Md., there was a mili- 
tary parade, and an assemblage of eight thousand persons ; 
but we see it stated that in all this concourse there was not 
a white woman. When the four poor victims arrived at 
the gallows, after the civic and military display in the 
streets, the whole body marching a mile to the scaffold, 
‘placed in an elevated position, there was something dra- 
matic introduced into the final scene. ‘The clergymen 
made solemn addresses, followed by two of the prisoners, 
who spoke to the crowd. ‘Their counsel then came on the 
stand, and took an aflectionate farewell of their clients. ‘I 
will send this lock of hair to your mother, said one of the 
lawyers; another handed a ten-dollar note to a friend, to be 
given to the wife of one of the murderers. ‘I am inno- 
cent, two of them cried simultaneously, ‘I am innocent, 
and die a murdered man.’ These protestations of inno- 
cence were repeated time after time, frantically, with wild 
gesticulations, with the most solemn appeals to God. The 
rest of the scene is thus described : — 


‘The sheriff then placing the ropes around their necks, in a few 
moments they stood alone on the gallows, — both Taylor and 
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126 Executions. 
Murphy continuing to pray aloud, and call on God to have mercy 
on their souls,; whilst Shelton stood silent, and apparently care- 
less of what was soon to follow. 

‘About twenty minutes before eleven o’clock, the trigger was 
pulled; and, amid the clatter of the trap-boards, the voice of 
Murphy was distinctly heard to exclaim, “I am going safely 
home.” 

‘The awful scene that now presented itself has probably never 
been equalled at an execution in this country. The rope that was 
affixed to the neck of Murphy slipped; and, the fall being six feet, 
the rope broke loose, and he came down a distance of twelve feet 
to the ground, the blood streaming from a wound in his neck 
caused by the rope. He bounded about on the ground apparently 
insensible, and uttering the most heart-rending shrieks and moans, 
which were echoed back by a shriek of horror from the vast con- 
course. Shelton and Taylor, however, seemed to die instantane- 
ously with the fall; scarcely a motion being observed in their 
bodies, as they hung suspended in the air. 

* The officers immediately took up the body of Murphy, and in 
a few minutes he came to, but seemed to be suffering the most 
excruciating tortures; which were, of course, increased by the sight 
of his two fellow-prisoners dangling in the air before him. He 
again protested that he was not guilty, and begged them for God’s 
sake not to again hang an innocent man. ‘O my poor, dear 
wife! to think that I have been hung once, and am to be butchered 
over again!” 

‘The Rev. Mr. Valiant now came to him, and endeavored to 
calm his mind, and to convince him that death was his portion, 
and that there was no hope of escape. He also urged him to 
confess all he knew, —that he must now look to God alone, as he 
had nothing to expect from man. He replied that he knew no- 
thing to tell, and called on God, in the most solemn manner, to 
witness the truth of what he said. 

‘The bodies of Taylor and Shelton had now been taken down ; 
and, turning around, he saw them lying dead before him, when, 
throwing up his eyes to heaven, he exclaimed, ** My God! two 
innocent men murdered!’’ and continued to repeat his exclama- 
tions of horror at the thought of being again hung, saying, ** O 
my God! to think that I am to be hung over again! O my God!. 
to torture and murder an innocent man in this way!” 

‘Murphy then asked for a drink of water, and it was given to 
him; but the injury to his throat was so great that he could not 
swallow it. 

‘The scaffold and rope being again adjusted, Murphy was as- 
sisted up, and the noose fixed to his lacerated neck again; and, 
before they left the scaffold, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I am an 
innocent man. I never knew Cosdon. Whether Taylor had any 
thing to do with the murder I cannot say; but I know that Shel- 

ton was not there: he was nine miles off with me after tea on that 
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evening. I am an innocent man going home to my God. O 
gentlemen! do not murder me!’ He was swung off a second 
time, at twenty minutes past eleven, and seemed to die much 
harder than either of the others, the muscular motion of the body 
lasting for some minutes.’ 


The ‘ Post’ comments upon this execution as follows :— 


‘We commend this scene, with its attendant dissipation, profa- 
nity, and vice, to the advocates of the gallows, and ask whether 
it was an exhibition likely to strengthen the respect for the law, 
or to refine the nature of those who witnessed it. Indeed, can one 
read of it without disgust and horror? For our part, we believe 
that it has sown the seed of far more criminal violence than it 
was meant to punish. In the attempt to vindicate the law, it has 
weakened the sense of the law, and rendered the future infraction 
of it inevitable. 

‘But there is another aspect in which these executions are to 
be viewed. It will be seen that the criminals in every case pro- 
tested their innocence. With the most solemn asseverations, 
under a full view of their fate, knowing that falsehood was power- 
less to save them, and professing the profoundest religious convic- 
tions, they uniformly asserted that they were not guilty. Now, 
we do not set up such confessions as more likely to be true than 
the conclusions arrived at in a regular process of law. Yet they 
may be true; at any rate, large numbers who witness such spec- 
tacles believe they are true. What, then, becomes of the respect 
which they ought to entertain for the law? Do they not regard 
it as inflicting an irreparable wrong, and the victims as martyrs? 
Yes, we say, those confessions may be true. It may be that 
the person who swore against Taylor, Shelton, and Murphy was 
a perjured witness ; it may be that the circumstances which con- 
firm his evidence are susceptible of another explanation than that 
given to them by the jury,—far more direct and positive tes- 
timony than any in this case, has often turned out erroneous ; 
and if it be so, —if the discovery of their innocence is proclaimed, 
how terrible the effect! The deed will have been done, and passed 
away beyond all atonement and reparation !’ 


Sri@NrFIcaAntT.— When Dr. Francis visited the birthplace of 
Robert Burns, he said to the widow of the immortal bard, ‘ Your 
husband, madam, was a magnificent poet; his name is well known 
and honored throughout America; he was truly a great genius.’ 


‘I have been told so since his death,’ was the reply. 
VOL. IV. 11* 
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WOMAN IN AFFLICTION. 


I nave very often had occasion to remark the fortitude 
with which women sustain the most overwhelming reverses 
of fortune. Those disasters which break down the spirit of 
man, and prostrate him in the dust, seem to call forth all 
the energies of the softer sex, and give such intrepidity 
and elevation to their character, that at times it approaches 
to sublimity. Nothing can be more touching than to be- 
hold a soft and tender female, who had been all weakness 
and dependence, and alive to every trivial royalness, while 
treading the prosperous paths of life, suddenly rising in 
mental force to be the comforter and support of her hus- 
band under misfortune, and abiding, with unshrinking firm- 
ness, the bitterest blasts of adversity. As the vine, which 
has long twined its graceful foliage about the oak, and has 
been lifted by it in the sunshine, will, when the hardy plant 
is rifted by the thunderbolt, cling round it with its caressing 
tendrils, and bind up the shattered boughs; so it is beauti- 
fully ordered by Providence, that woman, who is the mere 
dependent and ornament of man in his happier hours, 
should be his stay and solace when smitten with sudden 
calamity, — winding herself into the rugged recesses of 
his nature, tenderly supporting the drooping head, and bind- 
ing up the broken heart. I have observed that a married 
man falling into misfortune is more apt to retrieve his situa- 
tion in the world than a single one, partly because he is 
more stimulated to exertion by the necessities of the help- 
less and beloved beings who depend upon him for subsis- 
tence, but chiefly because his spirits are soothed and relieved 
by domestic endearments, and his self-respect kept alive by 
finding, that though all abroad is darkness and humiliation, 
yet there is still a little world of love at home, of which he 
is the monarch; whereas, a single man is apt to run to 
waste and self-neglect, to fancy himself alone and aban- 
doned, and his heart to fall to ruin, like some deserted man- 
sion, for the want of an inhabitant. — Washington Irving. 
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WE find the following lines in the last number of the ‘ Louisville Ex- 
aminer,’ where they do not purport to be original. The writer employs a 
singular combination of seriousness, tenderness, and playfulness, to express 
the feelings of a father when first introduced to his first-born. The merit 
of these verses makes us ashamed that we cannot give our readers the 
name of their author. — New York Evening Post. 


MY BOY. 


* There is even a happiness 
That makes the heart afraid.’ — Hoop. 


One more new claimant for human fraternity, 
Swelling the flood that sweeps on to eternity ; 
I who have filled the cup tremble to think of it ; 
For, be it what it may; I too must drink of it. 


Room for him into the ranks of humanity ; 
Give him a place in your kingdom of vanity ; 
Welcome the stranger with kindly affection, 
Hopefully, trustfully, but with dejection. 


See, in his waywardness, how his fist doubles ; 
Thus pugilistical, daring life’s troubles : 
Strange that the neophyte enters existence 

In such an attitude, feigning resistance. 


Could he but have a glimpse into futurity, 
Well might he fight against further maturity ; 
Yet does it seem to me as if his purity 

Were against sinfulness ample security. 


Incomprehensible, budding immortal, 

Thrust all amazedly under life’s portal ; ? 
Born to a destiny clouded in mystery, 

Wisdom itself cannot guess at its history. 


Something too much of this Timon-like croaking ; 
See his face wrinkle now, laughter-provoking : 
Now he cries lustily, — bravo, my hearty one ! 
Lungs like an orator cheering his party on. 


Look how his merry eyes turn to me pleadingly ! 
Can we help loving him, — loving exceedingly ? 
Partly with hopefulness, partly with fears, 
Mine, as I look at him, moisten with tears. 
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Incredible Punishment. 


Now then to find a name, — where shall we search for it, 
Turn to his ancestry, or to the church for it * 

Shall we endow him with the title heroic, 

After some warrior, poet, or stoic? 


One aunty says he will soon ‘ lisp in numbers,’ 
Turning his thoughts to rhyme e’en in his slumbers : 
Watts rhymed in babyhood, no blemish spots his fame , 
Christen him eyen so, — young Mr. Watts his name. 





INCREDIBLE PUNISHMENT. 


‘A creat book is a great evil’ says an ancient writer; 
an axiom which an unfortunate Russian author felt to his 
cost. 


‘Whilst I was at Moscow,’ says a traveller, ‘a quarto volume 
was published in favor of the liberties of the people; a singular 
subject, when we consider the place where the book was printed. 
In this work, the iniquitous venality of the public functionaries, 
and even the conduct of the sovereign, was scrutinized and cen- 
sured with great freedom. Such a book, and in such a country, 
naturally attracted general notice ; and the offender was taken into 
custody. After being tried in a summary way, his production 
was termed to be a libel, and he was condemned to eat his own 
words. The singularity of such a sentence induced me to see it 
put into execution. A scaffold was erected in one of the most 
public streets in the city; the imperial provost, the magistrates, 
physicians, and the Czar attended; the book was separated from 
the binding, the margin cut off, and every leaf rolled up like a 
lottery ticket, when taken out of the wheel. The author was then 
served with them, leaf by leaf, by the provost, who put them into 
his mouth, to the no small diversion of the spectators ; and he was 
obliged to swallow this unpalatable food, on pain of the knout, in 
Russia more feared than death. As soon as the medical gentle- 
men were of opinion that he had received into his stomach as 
much at a time as was consistent with his safety, the transgressor 
was sent back to prison, and the business was resumed the two 
following days. After three very hearty but unpleasant meals, I 
am convinced, by ocular proof, that every leaf of the book was 
actually swallowed.’ 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 
No. VIII. 


PARIS.——INTERVIEW WITH REV. ATHANASE COQUERELL. -— 
IMPRISONMENT OF CHARLES HUGO.-— THE AMERICAN MINIS- 
TER.-—— THE LOUVRE. 


Interview with Rev. Athanase Coquerell.— This gentleman 
is a member of the National Assembly; and he received me 
very kindly, and at once proceeded to answer my inquiries. 
He has long been opposed to the punishment of death, and 
in various ways has spoken out the convictions of his heart. 
He presented me with a work of great value, and one which 
could not be purchased, entitled,‘ Compte Général de l’ Ad- 
ministration de la Justice Criminelle en France pendant 
l’ Année 1849; présenté au Président de la République par 
Le Garde des Sceaux, Ministre de la Justice. This work 
contains a complete report of the criminal statistics of all 
France. It will be of great service. It contains three 
hundred pages, quarto. From it we learn that only twenty- 
four were condemned to death in 1849; and of that number 
sixteen were for assassination. Iwas told that murder was 
about the only crime now punished with death, and that 
there was a great reluctance to the execution of the penalty. 
M. Coquerell gave me an anecdote illustrating that point: 
In one of the provinces, a man was condemned to the guil- 
lotine; the minister of justice ordered the instrument to be 
erected; but there was no carpenter willing to do the work. 
He then summoned all the carpenters of the village into his 
room, and stated the facts; and still every one refused to 
do the work. He then said, ‘1 must fine all of you. You 
have no right to refuse to execute the laws.” The amount 
of the fine was stated; and immediately a subscription was 
opened among them to sustain each other. So the matter 
stood: there was the victim, but no guillotine, and no one 
to build it. At last, an old man, who had nearly given up 
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business, consented to do the work, and the execution took 
place. 

While in Paris, I learned that Charles Hugo was in 
prison for writing on the subject of Capita! Punishment. 
The fine was one hundred dollars and costs, and six months’ 
imprisonment. I was told, however, that it was not for 
writing against the death-penalty, but for the manner in 
which he wrote; that his article reflected strongly on the 
government. It appears that he was the editor of a paper 
valled the ‘ Evénement. The occasion that called forth 
the article was as follows: An infamous malefactor, a mur- 
derer, in one of the departments, had been, after trial, con- 
demned to death by decapitation. His execution was 
accompanied by shocking circumstances, which produced a 
most painful sensation all over France, He was conducted, 
without resistance, to the guillotine, which had been erected 
upon the public square, and about which an immense 
crowd was assembled. ‘The criminal refused to be exe- 
cuted! He would neither mount the fatal steps, nor allow 
himself to be carried up! After several hours’ struggle, in 
which the two or three executioners found it impossible to 
overcome his resistance, and force him beneath the fatal 
knife, they were constrained, from mere exhaustion, to con- 
duct him back to his prison. ‘Toward evening of the same 
day, the wretch was seized in his prison, bound hand and 
foot, so that he was incapable of motion; and in that situa- 
tion was borne again to the scaffold, and the terrible sen- 
tence of the law received its execution. M. Charles Hugo 
took this opportunity to write and publish in the ‘ Evéne- 
ment’ an article against Capital Punishment. 

His article was suppressed, but that only gave it a wider 
circulation; for everybody then wanted to read it. Of 
course, the article was first published; and when Charles 
Hugo, the author, was tried, then it was read in court, 
and published with the proceedings. By this means, it 
found its way all over the country. ‘Then on the trial, the 
father, Victor Hugo, made an admirable speech in favor of 
the freedom of the press. What may be the result of the 
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imprisonment of Hugo, it may be difficult to determine. 
That he was wrong in the abusive language which he 
employed, is very evident. But, as I have not all the par- 
ticulars before me, I shall wait for more light. 

While in Paris, I called on the American Minister to 
assist me to enter the prisons. I was treated with great 
respect; and, to show clearly my object, I referred to the 
letter of Hon. Daniel Webster, which, by the way, has been 
a great help in insuring confidence and respect abroad. I 
was promised every aid in the work of visiting prisons; but 
I was told that it was not customary to grant a privilege of 
that kind. But to me, as my object was purely charitable 
and religious in its nature, the request would probably be 
granted. In another article I have to give some account 
of crime in Paris. 

I visited the Louvre, where I found a collection of paint- 
ings, the most splendid that I ever saw. I do not believe 
the world can produce another collection at all to be 
compared with it. Just imagine a hall 1851 feet in 
length, which, by a singular coincidence, is precisely the 
length of the Crystal Palace in London! ‘This would 
make the building about the third of a mile in length. 
Then the walls on each side were adorned with pictures, 
about twenty feet deep. Should the paintings be placed in 
a straight line, they would reach at least three miles in 
length! Then there was not a single poor painting to be 
found in the whole collection. The hall itself was a rich 
specimen of architecture. Its pillars were of the richest 
marble, and the mirrors were of the finest kind. So rich 
and so superb was the collection that the mind becomes 
bewildered. I found myself actually fatigued beyond en- 
durance with the magnificence of the scene. 

I have seen more amusements provided for the people in 
Paris than I ever witnessed before in any city, and I think 
I never saw people enjoy them with such a zest. Some of 
these amusements are innocent, and might be safely imi- 
tated by other nations. 
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No. IX. 








WORCESTER. —— COUNTY PRISON. — MEETINGS. 





I have at last reached a point in my journey to England 
which must be exceedingly gratifying to the friends of the 
cause. I have full permission from Sir George Grey, 
Her Majesty’s Secretary, to visit all the government-prisons 
in the kingdom. I have entered on this work; and the 
result has been very advantageous. I am also enlisting 
every sect and party in this mission, and the chapels are 
now thrown open on Sundays and week-days. ‘Testimo- 
nials are coming in from various quarters, showing the 
greatness of the work, and approving of my course. ‘These 
will be published in due time. In my inquiries, two things 
claim particular attention here,— first, the subject of Em- 
ployment in Prison; and, second, the Provision for Dis- 
charged Convicts. Both these points claim very much of 
my time; and a vast variety of documents are being given 
to me that will throw much light on points so vitally 
important to the moral well-being of the community. 

The last visit I made was to the city of Worcester, about 
150 miles from London; a town quite venerable in its ap- 
pearance. ‘There is a very old cathedral, where, as usual, 
services are held every day. ‘There are two prisons: one is 
the Worcester County Jail, and the other the City Jail. 
In the former, there is a House of Correction combined. 
The Governor gave me free access, on showing him a letter 
from Sir George Grey. I had a short dialogue with the 
keeper, which I will relate : — 

‘How many prisoners are there ?’ 

‘Two hundred and fifteen in all: thirty of them are 
women.’ 

‘ What do you do with the treadwheel ?’ 

‘We grind corn, &e.’ 

‘ How often do the prisoners bathe ?’ 

‘Once a month,’ 
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‘How small an amount can a person be confined for in 
this prison for debt ?’ 

‘The debt must be £20’ ($100). 

‘ How long may a man be confined for debt?’ 

‘He may be confined for three or four years.’ 

‘Do the women have one of their own sex for keepers ?’ 

‘ Yes: that is the rule all over the kingdom,’ 

‘ What is your plan ?’ 

‘It is the congregate system during the day, and the 
separate system at night.’ 

‘ Have you a school?’ 

‘ Yes; and each prisoner is kept separate. This is held 
in the chapel.’ 

‘ What is done for discharged prisoners ?’ 

‘There is a society that may give, on representation of 
good conduct, 4s. ($1) a week for a month.’ 

‘ Could you not find more employment for the prisoners?’ 

‘Yes. We have, for instance, nailers here, who might 
be employed in that business; for they earn 12s. ($3) a 
week when out.’ 

This prison was in a good state, and I should judge that 
the officers were devoted to their work. 

While walking in the jail, I discovered a grave, and the 
following inscription: —‘ Rospert PuuLey, acep 49. Exe- 
CUTED FOR MURDER, Marcu 26, 1849, 

This man was hung; and immense crowds came to see 
him from all parts of the country. It was the last convict 
hung in Worcester, and perhaps it will be the last in that 
county. ‘The community generally in Great Britain are 
much opposed to Capital Punishments. The Quakers have 
taken the lead very much on that subject. 

The City Jail.— Here | found a prison-keeper very much 
interested. About three hundred persons are sent here in 
the course of a year; and I was told that persons might be 
imprisoned here for any debt, however small. The prison 
was in good order, and the jailer was exceedingly kind. I 


asked him if he thought that any one ever committed a 
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crime in order to become a tenant of the prison. He said 
he thought not. 

I delivered three lectures in Worcester. The most 
intense interest was manifested; and every kindness was 
shown to me, particularly by Rev. Dr. Redford and Rev. 
Mr. Crowe. Rev. Dr. Redford opened his chapel for two 
evenings, and he spoke warmly of the mission. Rev. Mr. 
Crowe opened his dwelling, and showed me the greatest 
hospitality. In short, every thing was done to add to my 
comfort. On Sunday evening, I alluded to Worcester in 
America, and spoke of the kind friends that were three 
thousand miles off, and of the deep interest taken there in 
the mission of humanity. There was a feeling thus awa- 
kened, and a tender chord vibrated in every heart. 

On Monday evening, I showed the roll of names from 
the women of Philadelphia to the women of Great Britain. 
It is expected that a letter will be sent from the women of 
Worcester to the women of America. For it must be 
recollected by our American friends, that there was a roll 
of about a thousand names sent from Philadelphia by me. 
This roll has awakened a new interest in the cause, and is 
doing great good. 

There is a desire in this country to have a magazine 
published here similar to that of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend, or 
to have a reprint of the work in England. It is uncertain, 
however, whether such a desirable object can be attained. 

The whole mission of Prison Reform is now going 
forward rapidly. I have been enabled to reach some of the 
best minds. Our friends in America must be glad to learn, 
that a deep interest is felt here by thousands, and that 
already the plan is now started of erecting an Asylum for 
Discharged Convicts. The cost has been estimated; and 
I have some hopes that such a work will be accomplished, 
not on account of the criminal, but for the safety and 
well-being of the community; and that, at some day not 
far distant, the traveller will find written over the door of 
an institution, in enduring marble, ‘ AN AsyLum ror Dis- 
CHARGED Convicts.’ 
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A STRANGE EXECUTIONER. 


Tue following remarkable case occurred during the reign 
of Oliver Cromwell. At the Derby assizes, a family, con- 
sisting of a father and his two sons, were tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to be hanged for horse-stealing, when the 
Bench entertained the cruel whim, as there was a difficulty 
in finding a hangman, to extend mercy to one of the cri- 
minals, on the barbarous condition that he should hang the 
other two. The offer was first made to the father, when he 
inquired in bitter anguish :— 


‘Was it ever known that a father hanged his children? How 
can I take away those lives that I have given?’ He bowed, gave 
up the offer and his life. It was then offered to the eldest son, 
who declined to act upon it. The proposition was then made to 
the youngest son, John, who accepted it with an avidity that 
seemed to tell the court that he would hang half the creation on 
such terms ; and he performed the fatal work, without remorse, on 
his father and brother. He acquitted himself with so much dex- 
terity that he was appointed to the office of public executioner, or 
Jack Ketch, of Derby, and several of the neighboring counties, 
and continued in it to an extreme old age. So void was he of 
feeling that he rejoiced at distress for the sake of his perquisites. 
‘He died,’ says Brady, in his Varieties of Literature, ‘ about the 
year 1705, loving none, and beloved by none. He spent a life of 
enmity with man; the very children pelted him, and the mothers 
endeavored to stop the infant’s cry with the name of John Cros- 
lane.’ 


SOUL AND BODY. 


FROM THE DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE'S POEMS. 


Great Nature she doth clothe the Soul within 

A Fleshy Garment which the Fates do spin ; 

And when these Garments are grown old and bare, 
With sickness torn, Death takes them off with~care, 
And folds them up in Peace and quiet Rest ; 

So lays them safe within an Earthly Chest. 

Then scours them and makes them sweet and clean, 
Fit for the soul to wear those clothes again. 
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DISCHARGED PRISONERS. 


Society claims the right to punish offenders against 
its well-being, and Christian principles demand that the 
punishment should be aceompanied and followed with 
reformatory measures. ‘To change the mind and habit of 
the man is, doubtless, a more difficult undertaking than to 
afflict or confine his body; and the one is of infinitely more 
importance than the other. Hence it appears to be neces- 
sary to follow the offender beyond the walls of the. prison- 
house. The state of society, the condition of the discharged 
prisoner, require it. It is not the object of men in these 
days to take revenge upon erring individuals. Their refor- 
mation is desired. The language of Christian men to 
criminals is: We want you to live holy, unblameably ; 
to do your duty in that state of life to which God has 
called you. 

If this is the object of law, human and divine, we must 
not, by our actions, or by our neglect or indifference, frus- 
trate it. It cannot be questioned that some of our criminals 
leave the jail with a desire to amend their lives. In the 
opinion of some, the number is small; but with those who 
are in the confidence of prisoners, and know most of the 
working of their minds, the number is considerable, bearing 
a large proportion to the mass of offenders. If, by voluntary 
means or by legislation, a bare subsistence in return for 
hard labor were offered to those who have been at any 
time incarcerated, there is no doubt thousands would be 
candidates for the boon. Yea, more, if a severe probation 
for a time, consisting either of hard living and incessant 
labor, or any act of self-denial, were required of such, prior 
to obtaining that humble, reasonable, and legitimate favor, 
there would be more applications than our boasted justice 
and humanity could compass. It is our duty and our inter- 
est to assist prisoners discharged from jail, and promising 
reformation, in their exertions to obtain an honest livelihood. 
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Their old companions are frequently found at the prison- 
gate to welcome them on liberation; and poverty, as well as 
former associations, will make their friendship compulsory, 
unless means are used to deliver them out of their hands. 
The law of the country punishes and brands offenders; it 
moreover endeavors to reform them, while undergoing their 
sentence ; but when this is endured, discharge from prison 
takes place; and what follows? ‘To expect them to obtain 
work and support immediately on discharge is unreasonable. 
Employment is not always at hand, even to the industrious 
and honest, who are diligently seeking it: how much less to 
those who, on leaving the prison, find their former places 
(if such they had) filled up, and are ignorant as to where such 
labor as they can perform is to be procured; and when they 
know, even for this they may have to try many places, and 
probably wait, perhaps, alas! too long, ere they can earn 
their daily bread. ‘There is a strong feeling in the breast 
of almost every person against employing those who have 
been in a jail. Such is their condition. Hence, to turn pri- 
soners on the world, without offering them employment or 
assistance, either at home or abroad, is like saying to them, 
‘Go, make brick, get you straw where you can find it: you 
are in danger from evil companions ; you are destitute and 
degraded, ignorant and prone to crime; and though you 
may have been lately taught to fear God and obey the laws, 
and though you may have made the best and holiest reso- 
lutions, still you must take your chance, you must be left to 
yourself and the mercies of the world’ No wonder that 
offenders against the laws, on liberation from prison, with 
none to care for them, associate and combine together. 
Hence the pauper-child, who absconds from the alms-house, 
and is punished by imprisonment, is driven into the com- 
panionship of thieves; the infant-beggar, who only obeys 
the parents’ orders, and is imprisoned, becomes numbered 
among criminals; the vagrant child, who sleeps in some 
out-house or archway, when he has no better place to rest 
in, is taken to jail, and thus begins his downward career; 
the incipient, untaught, unfed, juvenile delinquent, who, 
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without fear or knowledge of the laws of God or man, com- 
mits some petty theft, and is whipped, imprisoned, and 
discharged, takes his place among the enemies of society. 
Thus, felons, burglars, highwaymen, and murderers are pro- 
duced. Our neglect of common sense, not to say of the 
Christian means of prevention, is the national manufactory 
of abandoned criminals. When shall we become wise? 
When will the nation seek to prevent crime by instructing 
the fallen in the precepts of our holy religion, and by train- 
ing to habits of industry the destitute and the depraved? 
Should we even wait for their matriculation in a jail, or 
graduating as felons, ere we attempt their reformation? 
Ought we not to discontinue to associate the earliest recol- 
lections of our juvenile offenders with prisons, and cease the 
pursuit of a system, which, from the data of past experience, 
makes daring and skilful marauders? Ought we not to 
make more use of the school and the spade, and less of the 
policeman and the prison? Ought we not to allow some 
of the advantages to infant and untutored criminals which 
our transported felons enjoy, and so deliver them from the 
disgrace, and spare the country the expense of their trans- 
portation ? 

The enemies of reformatory measures would direct the 
attention to those cases which appear hopeless; but how 
many of these have been driven to crime by force of cireum- 
stances, and how many might have been rescued by the 
hand of kindness, we know not. Some, at least, of our dis- 
charged prisoners are the victims of public feeling, objects 
of scorn by even the honest of their own grade in society. 
When laborers are wanted, they are the last to be employed, 
if at all; when workmen are discharged, they are the first 
to be sent off. Their old masters are afraid to employ them, 
and new masters are slow to engage strangers. Perhaps 
the discharged prisoner obtains employment, without its 
being known that he has been in jail; but, by and by, the 
truth comes out, and the master is actually compelled by 
his workmen to get rid of this stranger. If he enters a 
place of service under no disguise, the first thing lost or 
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mislaid is put to his account, and he is accused of robbery ; 
and a person under accusation or strong suspicion will have 
one reason less for preserving his honesty than others not 
suspected. ‘The second loss of a tool or any article will be 
fatal to him in this situation, if he be able to hold on after 
the first. Servants will sometimes taunt a fellow-servant, 
and workmen will treat with contempt any poor unfortu- 
nate individual that may be employed in the service of their 
master, even when they know his object is to preserve from 
destitution and crime. It may be said, that this is the 
punishment of crime. It is indeed; and this part of the 
punishment is more unmixed with mercy, more severe, and 
more prolonged, than any judicial sentence short of death. 
This penalty of crime, though it is not taken into account 
by the law of the land, and seldom considered by the 
offenders themselves, tends to make a man a wanderer like 
Cain, and to degrade him, first in the sight of others, and 
then in his own; and when this ceases to be a punishment, 
then follows a recklessness of character and abandoned life, 
which scatter misery and disorder around, involving others 
as well as himself in moral ruin. Such a result, even in 
one individual, as it often brings irretrievable injury to 
society, and destruction, in more senses than one, to the 
criminal, should be guarded against by the wisest measures, 
both of mercy and of judgment. One such individual in a 
rieighborhood is enough to keep a whole police-force on the 
qui vive ; and hence it is folly to talk of the expense of refor- 
matory measures, if such are calculated to attain the end 
proposed. The jail-bird may be driven from the door, may 
be expelled from the village or the town; may be treated 
as an outcast: but such conduct will recoil on society in 
some form of retribution, and it may be in anarchy and 
blood. J 


‘ Tue British empire, sir, exclaimed a John Bull to Jonathan, 


‘is one on which the sun never sets. ‘And one,’ replied Jona- 
than, ‘on which the tax-gatherer never goes to bed.’ 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


oe 


Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. —Of the numerous monthlies that lie 
on our table, this is the most perfect of its kind, and its conductor has 
acquired a well-deserved fame in both hemispheres. Even the great 
political economists of Europe gladly avail themselves of his indefatigable 
labors. No person is better qualified for his task than Freeman Hunt. 

Littell’s Living Age is, as usual, filled with those choice selections 
which render the work so popular. The pith of the best foreign reviews 
are here represented to the public in a neat weekly publication, and at a 
low price. : 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, November. — The engravings in this number are 
truly beautiful. The contents are most attractive, and our lady-friends 
cannot fail to be pleased with such a rich treat. 

Discourses and Essays on Theological and Speculative Topics. — By Rev. 
Stephen Farley. We have received a beautifully printed work bearing 
this title, and shall endeavor to give an extended notice of it in our next. 

Patriotism ; a Sermon delivered before the Ancient and Honorable Ar- 
tillery Company, at their 113th anniversary, by Rev. T.S. King. This 
splendid discourse has been published by Abel Tompkins, Cornhill. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received a highly interesting letter from our New York cor- 
respondent, D. K. L., which we shall give in ‘our next. We hope he will 
continue his acceptable favors. 

‘There’s Work enough to do,’ a poem by our friend H. W. of Brook- 
line, was received too late for the present issue, but will appear in our 
next. We should be pleased to receive many such gems. 

We have on hand several communications and poems, which shall ap- 
pear soon. 





We see by reference to late English papers, that many interesting 
meetings on Capital Punishment, Treatment of Criminals, &c., have been 
held in England, at which the Editor has been present, and been listened 
to with the greatest attention. 

Tue Macurinists of this city have recently had a ‘ strike’ for the ten- 
hour system, and, after a severe struggle, obtained their object. We are 
always glad to hear of any thing tending to improve the condition of the 
working-man. 

Dentistry. — Those of our readers who wish to have any operations 
performed on their teeth, would do well to try Dr. Clough, Tremont Tem- 
ple. We can recommend him as a competent and faithful man. 
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